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AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE, 


Jdleness, vice and intemperance had 
jone their miserable work, and the dead 
nother lay cold and stark amid her 
yretched children, She had fallen upon 
the threshold of her own door in a drunk- 
en fit, and died in the presence of her 
frightened little ones. a 

Death touches the springs of our com- 
pon humanity. This woman had been 
jespised, scoffed at, and angrily de- 
pounced by nearly every man, woman 
snd child in the village; but now, as the 
ft of her death was passed from lip to 
lip, in subdued tones, pity took the place 
of anger, and sorrow of denunciation. 
Neighbors went hastily to the old tumble- 
down hut, in which she had secured little 
nore than a place of shelter from summer 
heats and winter cold; some with grave- 
dothes for a decent interment of the body, 
snlsome with food for the half-starved' 
children, three in number. Of these, 
John, the oldest, a boy of twelve, was a 
sout lad, able to earn his living with any 
firmer. Kate, between ten and eleven, ; 
msa bright, active girl, out of whom 
smething clever might be made, if in 
good hands ; but poor little Maggie, the 
youngest, was hopelessly diseased... Two 
years before, a fall from a window had in- 
jd her spine, and she had not been 
tleto leave her bed since, except when 
lived in the arms of her mother. 

“What is to be done with the children ?” 
That was the chief question now. The 
dead mother would go under ground, and 
teforever beyond all care or concern of 
le villagers. But the children must not 
tele& to starve. After considering the 
miter, and talking it over with his wife, 
Famer Jones said that he would take 
dobn and do well by him, now that his 
nother was out of the way; and Mrs. 
Bilis, who had been looking out for a 
bound girl, concluded that it would be 
duritable in her to make choice of Katy, 
even though she was too young to be of 

wich use for several years. 

“Tcould do much better, I know,” said 
Irs. Ellis; ‘‘but as no one seems inclined 
ob take her, I must act from a sense of 
diy. Lexpect to have trouble With the 

















‘Farmer Jones tossed John into his 
wagon and drove off. Kate went home 
with Mrs. Ellis; bué nobody wanted the 
poor sick one. ‘Send her to the poor- 
house,’ was the cry.” 

“Why didn’t you let her go, then?” 
What did you bring her here for?” 

“She can’t walk to the poor-house,” 
said Joe; somebody's arms must carry 
her, and mine are strong enough for that 
task.” 

Then why didn’t you keep on? Why 
did you stop here?” demanded his wife. 

‘Because I am not apt to go on fools’ 
errands. The Guardians must first be 
seen, and a permit obtained.” 

There was no gainsaying this. 

“When will you see the Guardians?” 
was asked, with irrepressible impatience. 

‘*To-morrow.” 

“Why put it off until to-morrow? Go 

at once for the permit, and get the whole 
thing off of your hands to-night.” 
_ “Jane,” said the wheelright, with an 
impressiveness of tone that greatly sub- 
dned his wife, “I read in the Bible some- 
times, and find much said about little 
chillren,—how the Saviour rebuked the 
disciples who would not receive them; 
how He took them up in His arms and 
blessed them; and how He said that 
whosoever gave them even a cup of cold 
water should not go unrewarded. Now, 
it is a small thing for us to keep this poor 
motherless little one for a single night; 
to be kind to her for a single night; to 
make her life comfortable for a single 
night.” 

The voice of the strong, rough man 
shook, and he turned his head away, so 
that the moisture in his eyes might not 
be seen. Mrs. Thompson did not answer, 
but a soft feeling crept into her heart. 

“Look at her kindly, Jane; speak to 
her kindly,” said Joe. ‘Think of her 
dead mother, and the loneliness, the pain, 
the sorrow that must be on all her coming 
life.” The softness of his heart gave un- 
wonted eloquence to his lips. 





NEWS FROM 


THE WAR. 


dill; for she’s an undisciplined thing—used to blacksmith’s wife, who was hastening off with the | few paces from the door, as he opened the gar- 


taving her own way.” | 
But no one said, “I'll take Maggie.” Pitying | 
glances were cast on her wan and wasted form, 
tad thoughts were troubled on her account. 
Mothers brought cast-off garments, and removing 
her soiled and ragged clothes, dressed her in clean 
tire. The sad eyes and patient face of the little 
me touched many hearts,, and even knocked at 
tem for entrance. But none opened to take her 
1. Who wants a bedridden child ? 

“Take her to the poor-house,” said a rough 
tin, to whom the question ‘‘What’s to be done 
ith Maggie?” was asked. ‘Nobody's going to 
e bothered with her.” 

“The poor-house is a sad place for a sick and 
tlpless child,” answered one. 

“For your ehild or mine,” said the other, light- 
‘speaking; ‘‘but for this brat it will prove a 
“ssed change. She will be kept clean, have 
‘althy food, and be doctored, which is more than 
ut be said ‘of her past condition.” 

ere was reason in that, but still it didn’t sat- 

“. The day following the day of death was 

de the day of burial. A few neighbors were 
the miserable hovel, but none followed the cart 
‘it bore the unhonored remains to its pauper 
ve. Farmer Jones, after the coffin was car- 
Ped out, placed John in his wagon and drove 
"’y, satisfied that he had done his part. Mrs. 

spoke to Kate with a hurried air—“Bid your 

ster good-by,” and drew the tearful children 
ert ere scarcely their lips had touched in.a sob- 
Mg farewell. Hastily others went out, some 
icing at Maggie, and some resolutely refrain- 
ftom a look, until all had gone. She was 
ene! Just beyond the threshold, Joe Thomp- 








Mu, the wheelwright, paused, and said to the 


rest— | 

“It’s a cruel thing to leave her so.” 

“Then take her to the poor-house; she'll have | 
to go there,” answered the blacksmith’s wife, | 
springing away and leaving Joe behind. 
For a little while the man stood with a puzzled | 
air; then he turned back and went into the hovel | 
again. Maggie, with a painful effort, had raised | 
herself to an upright position, and was sitting on 
the bed, straining her eyes upon the door out of 
which all had just departed. A vague terror had 
come into her thin, white face. 

“O, Mr. Thompson!” she cried out, eatching 
her suspended breath, ‘‘don’t leave me here all 
alone !” 

Though rough in exterior, Joe Thompson, the 
wheelwright, had a heart, and it was very tender 
in some places. He liked children, and was 
pleased to have them come to his shop, where 
many a sled and wagon were made or mended for 
the village lads without a draft on their hoarded 
sixpences. 

‘‘No, dear,” he answered, in a kind voice, go- 
ing to the bed and stooping down over the child; 
“you shan’t be left here alone.” Then he 








wrapped her with the gentleness almost of a 


field that lay between the hovel and his home. 
Now, Joe Thompson's wife, who happened to 
be childless, was not a woman of saintly temper, 
nor much given to self-denial for others’ good, 
and Joe had well-grounded doubts touching the 
manner of greeting he should receive on his ar- 
rival. Mrs. Thompson saw him approaching from 


| 
woman, in the clean bedclothes which some neigh- | 


bor had brought; and lifting her in his strong | 
arms, bore her out into the air and across the | 





the window, and with ruffling feathers met him a 


den gate and came in. He bore a precious bur- 
den, and he felt it to be so. As his arms held the 
sick child to his breast, a sphere of tenderness 
went out from her and penetrated his feelings. 
A bond had already corded itself around them 
both, and love was springing into life. 

‘What have you there?” sharply questioned 
Mrs. Thompson. 

Joe felt the child start and shrink against him. 
He did not reply, except by a look that was 
pleading and cautionary, that said, ‘‘Wait a mo- 
meet for explanations, and be gentle ;” and, pass- 
ing in, carried Maggie to the small chamber on 
the first floor, and laid her on a bed. Then step- 
ping back, he shut the door and stood face to face 
with his vinegar-tempered wife in the passage- 
way outside. 

“You haven’t brought home that sick brat!” 
Anger and astonishment were in the tones of Mrs. 
Thompson; her face was in a flame. 

“I think women’s hearts are sometimes very 
hard,” said Joe. Usually Joe Thompson got out 
of his wife’s way, or kept rigidly silent and non- 
combative when she fired up on any subject; it 
was with some surprise, therefore, that she now 
encountered a firmly set countenance and a reso- 
lute pair of eyes. 

‘Women’s hearts are not half so hard as 
men’s !” 

Joe saw, by a quick intuition, that his resolute 
bearing had impressed his wife, and he answered, 


quickly, and with real indignation: ‘‘Be that as it | 


may, every woman at the funeral turned her eyes 
steadily from the sick child’s face, and when the 
cart went off left her alone in that old hut, with 
the sun not an hour in the sky.” 

«Where were John and Kate?” asked Mrs. T. 


Mrs. Thompson did not reply, but 
presently turned towards the little cham-- 
ber where her husband had deposited ' 
Maggie; and pushgpg¢ open the door,. 
went quietly in. Joe did not follow; he saw that 
her state had changed, and felt that.it would be 
best to leave her alone with the child. So ho 
went to his shop, which stood near the house, and 
worked until dusky evening released him from la- 
‘bor. A light shining through the little ehamber 
window was the first object that attracted Joe’s 
attention on turning towards the house; it was a 
|goodomen. The path led him by this window, 
‘and when opposite, he could not help pausing to 
look in.g It was now somewhat dark outside,. 
enough to screen him from observation. Maggie. 
lay, a little raised on a pillow, with.the lamp-shia-. 
ing full upon her face. Mrs. Thompson was sit- 
ting by the bed, talking to the child; but her 
back was towards the window, so that: iter counte~ 
nance was not seen. From Magyie’s face, there- 
fore, Joe must read the character. of their inteyr- 
course. He saw that her eyes. were intently fixed 
upon his wife; that now and then a few words 
came, as if in answer, from her lips; that her ex- 
pression was sad and tender; but he saw nothing 
of bitterness or pain. A deep-drawn breath*was 
followed by one of relief; as a weight lifted itself 
from his heart. 

On entering, Joe did not go immediately to the 
little chamber. His heavy tread about the kiteh- 
en brought his wife somewhat hurriedly from the 
room where she had been with Maggie. Joe 
thought it best not to refer to the child, nor to 
manifest any concern in regard to her. 

‘*How soon will supper be ready ?” he asked. 

“Right soon,” answered Mrs. Thompson, be- 
ginning to bustle about. There was no asperity 
‘in her voice. 
| After washing from his hands and face the dust 
‘and soil of work, Joe left the kitchen and went 
to the little bedroom. A pair of large, bright 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








eyes looked up at him from the snowy bed; looked | 
at him tenderly, gratefully, pleadingly. How his | 
heart swelled in his bosom. With what a quick 

motion came the heart-beats! Joe sat down, and | 
for the first time examining the thin face carefully | 
under the lamp light, saw that it was an attractive | 
face, and full of childish sweetness, which suffer- | 
ing had not been able to obliterate. 

“Your name is Maggie?” he said, as he sat 
down and took her soft little hand in his. 

“Yes, sir.” 
quivered in a low strain of music. 

‘‘Have you been sick long ?” 

“Yes, sir.” What a sweet patience was in her 
tone ! 

‘‘Has the doctor been to see you?” 

‘He used to come.” 

‘But not lately ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘*Have you any pain?” 

‘Sometimes, but not now.” 

‘When had you pain ?” 

“This morning m+ side ached, and my back 
hurt when you carried me.” 

“It hurts you to be lifted or moved about ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Your side doesn’t ache now ?” 

“No, sir.” 

*‘Does it ache a great deal?” 

“Yes, sir; but it hasn’t ached any since I’ve 
been on this soft bed.” 

«The soft bed feels good ?” 

**O, yes, sir—so good!” What a satisfaction, 
mingled with gratitude, was in her voice ! 

“Supper is ready,” said Mrs. Thompson, look- 
ing into the room a little while afterwards. 

Joe glanced from his wife’s face to that of Mag- 
gie; she understood him, and answered— 

‘She can wait until we are done; then I will 
bring her something to eat.” ‘There was an ef- 
fort at indifference on the part of Mrs. Thomp- 
son; but her husband had seen her through the 
window, and understood that the coldness was as- 
sumed, Joe waited, after sitting down to the 
table, for his wife to introduce the subject upper- 
most in both their thoughts; but she kept silent 
on that theme for many minutes, and he main- 
tained a like reserve. At last she said, abruptly: 

‘‘What are you going to do with that child ?” 

“‘T thought you understood me that she was to 
go to the poor-house,” said Joe, as if surprised at 
her question. 

Mrs. Thompson looked rather strangely at her 
husband for some moments, and then dropped 
her eyes. The subject was not again referred to 
during the meal. At its close, Mrs. Thompson 
toasted a slice of bread and softened it with milk 
and butter; adding to this a cup of tea, she took 
them in to Maggie, and held the small waiter on 
which she had placed them, while the hungry child 
ate with every sign of pleasure. 

“Is it good?” asked Mrs. Thompson, seeing 
with what a keen relish the food was taken. 

The child paused with the cup in her hand, and 
answered with a look of gratitude that awoke to 
new life old human feelings which had been slum- 
bering in her heart for half a score of years. 

**We'll keep her a day or two longer; she is so 
weak and helpless,” said Mrs. Joe ‘Thompson, in 
answer to her husband’s remark, at breakfast-time, 
on the next morning, that he must step down and 
see the Guardians of the Poor about Maggie. 

**She’ll be so much in your way,” said Joe. 

“T shan’t mind that for a day or two. Poor 
thing !” 

Joe did not see the Guardians of the Poor on 
that day, on the next, nor on the day following. 
In fact, he never saw them at all on Maggie's ac- 
count, for in less than a week Mrs. Joe ‘Thomp- 
son would as soon have thought of taking up her 
own abode in the almshouse as sending Maggie 
there. 

What light and blessing did that sick and help- 
less child bring to fhe home of Joe Thompson, 
the poor wheelwright! It had been dark, and 
cold, and miserable there for a long time, just be- 
cause his wife had nothing to love and care for 
out of herself, and so became sour, irritable, ill- 
tempered and self-afllicted in the desolation of 
her woman’s nature. Now the sweetness of that 
sick child, looking ever to her in love, patience 
and gratitude, was honey to her soul, and she car- 
cied her in her heart as well as in her arms, a 
precious burden. As for Joe Thompson, there 
was not a man in all the neighborhood who drank 
daily of a more precious wine of life than he. An 
angel had come into his house, disguised'as a sick, 
helpless and miserable child, and filled all its 
dreary chambers with the sunshine of love, 





ANXIOUS FOR A TRADE. 


An army letter says an amusing incident oc- 
eurred yesterday morning, in front of Gen. Tuk- 
ner’s lines. ‘A sergeant stepped out from our 
rifle-pits and moved toward the enemy, waving a 

- late paper, regardless of the probability that he 
would at any moment be shot. A rebel officer 
shouted to him to go back, but the sergeant was 
unmindful of the warning, and asked, 

‘*Won’t you exchange newspapers ?” 

“No,” said the rebel, “I have no paper and I 
want you to go back.” 

With singular persistence the sergeant con- 
tinued to advance, saying, 

‘Well, if you hain’t a paper I reckon some of 
your men have, and I want to exchange, I tell 

you. 

’ «‘My men have not got any thing of the kind, 
and you must go back,” said the officer, in a louder 
tone and with great emphasis. 

Nothing daunted, the Yankee sergeant still ad- 
vanced until he stood plumply before the indig- 
nant officer and said: 

“I tell ye now you needn't git your dander up. 
I don’t mean no harm no way. P’raps if ye ain’t 

ot no newspaper ye ~e give me suthin else. 

ay be your men would like some coffee for 
some tobacco. I’m dreadful anxious for a trade.” 


Her voice struck a chord that| 


The astonished officer could only repeat his 
command : 

“Go back, you rascal, or I'll take you a prison- | 
er. I tell you we have nothing to exchange, and 
we don’t want any thing to do with you Yankees.” 

The sergeant said, ruefully : 

“Well, then, if you haint got nothin’, why, 
here’s the paper, any way, and if you get one from | 

| Richmond this afternoon you can send it over. | 
| You'll find my name thar on that.” 

The man’s impudence or the officer’s eagerness 
| for news made him accept. He took the paper, 
| and asked the sergeant what was the news from | 
| Petersburg. , 
“‘O! our folks say we can go in there just when | 





we want to, but we are waiting to gobble all 
fellows first,” was the reply. | 

‘‘Well, I don’t know but what you can do it!” | 
said the lieutenant, turning on his heel and re-'! 
entering his rifle-pits ; ‘‘meanwhile, my man, you | 
had better go back.” | 

This time the sergeant obeyed the oft-repeated | 
order, and on telling his adventure, was the hero | 
of the morning among his comrades. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Far in the wood he lieth, 
Sleeping alone, 

Where the wind of autumn sigheth, 
Making its moan, 

Where the golden beams are leaping 
Bright overhead, 

And the autumn leaves lie sleeping 
Over the dead. 

By the stream that runs forever, 
Hurrying past, 

*Negth the trees that bend and quiver 
Wild in the blast ;— 

Deep in the wood he lieth, 
Under the sod, 

Where the wind of autumn sigheth, 
Alone—with his God. Continental. 





For the Companion. 
NEWS FROM THE WAR. 

‘Five o’clock, Jenny? Five o’clock yet ?” asks 
the old man, eagerly. 

‘*Almost five, father.” 

The old man leans back in his chair and waits. 

‘Five yet?” he asks again#® 

“Almost, father; the cars will soon be in.” 

The cars? Who comes? The cars bring the! 
paper—news from the war. For this the old 
man waits, and watches, @ipd grows restless; Jen- 
ny waits, and watches, and grows busier with her 
work to keep from being restless; even the chil- 
dren are expectant, eager.’ So every day. 

It comes—the welcome chronicle of news—as | 
welcome as if it had not come hundreds of times | 
before. 

**Read it, George ; the war news first, of course,” | 
and the old man’s hand is at his ear; the young 
wife forgets her work and stands leaning forward 
to drink in every word; little Mary leaves her 
dolls to ery uncared for, and waits, mute and mo- 
tionless, to hear ‘‘something about father.” There 
is the secret. Son, husband, father in the war. 
God bless him! and God bless every son, hus- 
band and father there! Were ever men so dear 
before ? 

How anxious that little family now! for who} 
knows what is to be read from that new-printed | 
sheet? whether of life or death, conquest or de- 
feat, glory or shame? Who knows? 
breath! lift every heart for strength ! 

George reads: ‘‘A successful skirmish. An ad- 
vance and improved position.” A skirmish? And 
who was in it? What regiments were engaged ? 
Was my son there? my husband? my father? 
How many were wounded? Who were killed? 
Day after day this waiting, inquiry, anxiety ; 
many days, glad news; many days, sad news. 
And so everywhere in our land; for what home 
has not its soldier and hero? Who has not son, 
husband or father in the war? Who waits not, 
hastens not for news from thence? How many 
eyes are turned upon our brave soldiers! Mow 
many hearts are throbbing for them as they never 
throbbed before! They must be brave—they 
must be noble for our sakes, for the sake of this 
whole people, loving, and cherishing, and looking 
to them. Napoleon stimulated his soldiers in 
Egypt by telling them that from the summits of 
the pyramids forty centuries of the dead looked 
down upon them. 

Better stimulus for our soldiers that so many 
of the living live in their lives, the destiny of a 
mighty nation is in their hands, and a world’s 
welfare is to be influenced by them. Hundreds 
of millions of living, more to them tlran all the 
dead who ever died, watch them with intensest 
interest; uncounted centuries of the future will 
turn to them with praise and gratitude, or sorrow 
and blame. 

The best news George ever read was that which 
told of his father’s return: ‘Coming home!” 
How glad the words none know who have not 
wept as they repeated, ‘‘gone!” ‘Coming home !” 
Nothing else in the paper that announced it worth 
reading after that, yet that paper, priceless, laid 
away in the treasure-drawer. ‘‘Coming home !” 





Hush every 





| heeded now; the paper lies unread. 





alive when so many had died, at liberty when 


so many were in prison—in health when so many | harmonious, but unconnected. The snake 


lay sick! | 

Then there was a day when the old man asked, | 
“Jenny, what time?” oftener than ever before, | 
and Jenny knew every minute by her pulses, 
without the clock. ‘Coming home!” This was 
the day. A day worth half a common life-time, a 
day on which one might live long in memory, 
and love, and gratitude. Blessed soldiers, ye 
who know such days! Blessed homes that smile 
upon them! He has come—the life of all the 
news! Hehas come! The news-boy passes un- 


Bnt better news will yet be written than ‘‘com- 
ing home.” How will the nation watch the hour 
and wait for it! How will she shout and triumph 
as it is heralded! ‘‘War ended! War ended 
and our country saved!” This is yet to come. 
Glorious news! Proud press that shall proclaim 
it! Echo it everywhere, making the whole world 
glad! P. H. Puetpes. 


AN HOUR WITH A SNAKE CHARMER. 


‘‘Seeing is believing ;” so saysthe proverb, and 
if any one is anxious to have doubts removed on 
any subject, no process will be found so effectual 
as that of careful ocular demonstration, more es- 
pecially when that evidence is skeptically examined 
before its reception as truth. Such was my in- 
tention when, for the first time in my life, I was 
lately introduced to an Indian snake charmer. 

During a professional ride through the station 
in which I am quartered, I felt somewhat fatigued 
with the heat of the sun, which was just then ex- 
cessive, and ventured to call on a friend for a 
short shelter, despite the full conviction that I 
should find him indulging in that mid-day siesta 
so common a luxury to the Europeans living in 
this climate, and yet so fearfully productive of 
liver congestion, plethora and splenic disease. 

I was not mistaken. ‘‘Never mind me; come 
in, old boy,” was my friend’s salutation, which I 
answered in person, by entering his bedroom, 
darkened and cooled by artificial means. Mak- 
ing my way to his bedside, I was surprised at 
seeing two very bright objects glistening in the 
corner of the room. I advanced towards them, 
but more quickly retired on being assailed by a 
loud and unmistakable hiss. Involuntarily ascream 
in duet was performed by my friend and myself, 
and the native servants were somewhat startled 
by shrieks of: 

“‘A snake! a snake! Get a gun!” 

A consultation was held, of course outside the 
room, and I need not say, some distance from the 
door. Various results were arrived at. Some 
suggested shooting, others smoking, one, appar- 
ently more courageous than the rest, proposed 
that the snake should be caught and then de- 
stroyed. ; 

However, as the originator of this bright idea 
did not seem in haste to carry his suggestion into 
practice, and as none of us wished to deprive him 
of the honor, it was agreed to send to the native 
bazaar for an Indian snake charmer. In the 
meantime we thought another look could do no 
harm. Carefully and slowly was that door 
opened. Nervously and tremblingly we peeped 
in, gradually advanced, looking everywhere, 
jumped at the least rustle or sound, presenting 
sorry spectacles of her Majesty’s British soldiers. 
But soldiers don’t liké snakes. Why should 
they ? 

‘*Why, he’s gone !” 

‘**Take care !” 

‘‘Look in the bed, cupboard, drawers, nooks 
and corners !” 

No snake! Then for the first time we laughed. 

‘‘Halloo! What's this piece of stick near the 
wall ?” 

** That ? 

“Phew !” 

‘*Don’t speak, we shall lose him !” 

‘*Here’s.the charmer !” 

He came, a tall, muscular native, a strip of cloth 
round his waist, his hair long and matted, except 
on the centre of his head, which was shaved close 
in a circle, and a turban covering it, bearing over 
his shoulders two baskets and his musical instru- 
ment, made out of a gourd, with a single bamboo 
pipe coming from its upper end, and two smaller 
from its lower, which, being pierced with holes, 
are played upon like a flute, whilst the breath is 
blown through the upper and single one. 

Before he was allowed to enter the room he was 
searched, and his baskets and instruments taken 
from him. Nothing could have been concealed, 
for his clothing was reduced to its minimum, and 
he only carried a short iron rod. 

He was shown the hole in which we supposed 
the snake to be, for now the reptile’s tail had dis- 
appeared. He lay down on the floor, and, plac- 
ing his face close to the hole, exclaimed: ‘* Burra 
sap: sabit bahut burra.” (Big snake, your hon- 
or, very big.) Without any more preparations 
he commenced digging round the hole, and 
moved some of the brickwork. In a few minutes 
he showed us the tail of the reptile, and with sun- 
dry incantations in Hindostanee and curious 
contortions of his body, seized hold of the tail, 
and gradually drew forth the snake. It proved 
to be a fine specimen of the cobra—a black, shin- 
ing, wriggling, hissing deadly cobra, about five 
feet long, at the thickest part eight inches round, 
with a hood measuring, when extended, five 
inches across. This reptile he handled freely 


That’s his tail ?” 


whilst it was-hissing and darting its tongue out 
every second. Taking it into the yard or com- 


pound, he released it. The brute wriggled 
towards him, and when within a foot or so reared 
itself up, spread out the enormous hood, and pre- 
pared itself to strike at its captor. But the 
charmer was not to be wounded. He seized his 
primitive musical instrument and commenced 


astonished; his hood gradually collapsed, it 


head and about a foot of his body that was raised 
from the ground commenced to sway from Side t 
side in perfect harmony with the music ie 
slower and quicker as the time decreased or ; 
creased. As the man played louder the ne 
got more excited, cml its rapid and unusua) 
movements had quite exhausted it, and jt sub 
sided. 

Again the charmer seized it, and quick as light, 
° e . 4 . Ps 5 
ning ran his hand up its body; holding it fipyy 
by the throat. By pressing on its neck, the md 
bra’s mouth opened, and he disclosed the fap " 
poison bags and apparatus complete; thus oa 
ing beyond a doubt it was not a trained or tamed 
reptile he had been treating like a plaything. 

Doubts still arose in my mind, however, about 
the genuineness of the oe for I could 
not bring myself to believe that a man wonlg 
willingly place himself in such close proximity ¢ 
certain death. : 
A fowl was now obtained and placed about 
foot from the reptile, which was again set fie 
With the same movements it raised itself a foot 
from the ground, spread out its hood, and, with 
a loud hiss, apparently of satisfaction, darted y 
on and seized the fowl by the back of the neck 
Hanging there for a few seconds, it let go jt, 
hold, and the man at the same instant seized jt 
as he had formerly done, by the head. The {oy 
almost instantaneously became drowsy, its head 
falling forwards, and the beak striking with ¢op. 
siderable force into the ground. This convulsive 
movement lasted ten seconds, and then the bird 
lay down as if completely comatose and power. 
less. In fifteen seconds it gave a sudden stay 
and fell back quite dead. This was the first time 
I witnessed death from a snake bite, and it js yp. 
questionably a sudden, quiet and overpowering 
poison. 

As no deception could have been practised jp 
this instance, I was anxious to see the reptile 
killed; but the charmér said he would not haye 
it destroyed; that if it were injured the power he 
had over snakes would be interfered with, and the 
next one would, no doubt, bite and kill him. He 
accounted for his easy capture by saying that this 
was a great holiday for the snakes, and they had 
been enjoying themselves. ‘This one,” said he, 
‘is not living in this house. He has come from 
his own home visiting, and has lost his way. On 
this account he had got down a wrong hole, and 
was enabled to pul him out. Nasty neighbors 
and abominable visitors, these cobras. I will take 
this snake home, and feed him and make him 
tame.” 

However, we insisted upon seeing him made 
harmless, or comparatively so, and directed the 
man to remove his fangs. This he agreed to do, 
and performed it in this manner—a piece of wood 
was cut an inch square, and held by the charmer 
to the head of the snake. The reptile seized its 
he had done the fowl, and with a dexterous twist 
of his hand the most primitive performance of 
dentistry was accomplished. The four fangs 
sticking into the wood were extracted by the 
roots and given tome. I have them now, and 
look upon them as more suicidally pleasant than 
a pint of prussic acid or a cask of white arsenic. 

Another fowl was now brought and attacked 
by the snake as before, but without any eflect; 
it shook itself, rustled its feathers, and walked 
away consequentially. It is alive still, unles 
some enterprising culinary agent has converted it 
into curry or devil. 

So it was proved beyond any doubt that a 
Indian snake charmer was not a humbug ands 
swindler, as many suppose, but a strong-minded, 
quick-eyed, active, courageous man. The codl 
determination and heroism of the charmer in tle 
present instance was rewarded by the sum of two 
rupees (4s), and he left the compound witha 
extra snake in*his basket, thankful to the preser 
ers of his children, as he styled us, and to who, 
he said, he owed his life and his existence. 

—_——_—_+~@>————_——-_ 
THOUGHT. 
Hast thou seen a mountain torrent 
In its beauty wild and free, 
Bearing all before its impulse 
Onward to the mighty sea? 
Such, O man, is thought in thee; 
Ever restless, ever free. 


Sometimes like a cloud in winter, 
Driven by the stormy blast ; 
Sometimes like the deeds of heroes, 
Floating down the dark’ning past; 
So the thoughts we wish to stay, 
Rise and bear themselves away. 
Baptist Monthly. 


or 


“ONLY HONEST.” 


Late last summer a well-filled horse cat ™ 
making its usual trip from one of the loreliest vik 
lages of the Old Bay State to its metropolis. 
the junction of four roads stood a neatly-appomn' 1 
equipage, waiting for a passenger who left the jr 
at that point. He paid his fare as he stepped“ ‘ 
and with his pocket-book still in his hand, walk 
briskly to his carriage ; and entering it, was s*” 
ly driven out of sight down one of the crm 
roads. 

This and something more was seen by on¢ 
the remaining passengers, who quickly com! 
nicated his discoveries to the conductor. 

*‘Can’t you stop the car, sir?” he asked, by be 
of preface; ‘‘I think the gentleman who go © 
dropped his pocket-book as he sprung ito © 
carriage.” 

“Can't help it; I’m behind time now,” W# 
brief, decided reply. ne 

“But it’s such a pity that it should be lost, 
terposed the anxious discoverer. © eaid 

«<*Twill be taken care of, I reckon,” $3! 7 
driver of the horse car, jocosely. ‘There® 
fish-wagon just coming in sight; and the Poi 
jeast that draws it needs to be exchanged 
better one. I only hope the pocket-book 8 
filled.” : 








very slowly to produce low and soft tones, very 


By this time the car and its load were out 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the way of further observation of the scene. But 
we were not so to dismiss the subject. True, the 
next three miles of our road were travelled with 
ynwonted speed, but there a break-down occurred, 


and we were compelled to halt. While waiting, 
we were surprised at being overtaken by the fish- | 1 
on referred to, the horse having evidently | is the universal testimony.—Presbyterian. 


peen driven hard. The proprietor of the estab-| 


lishment was an old man, and lame; his face and 
attire bore marks of hardship and exposure; but 
his voice was cheery and his eyes clear and 
pright. r 

Reining his horse as closely as possible to the 
cat, he shouted to the conductor, ‘‘Here, mister, 
is a fish for one of your passengers, I reckon. 
['ve chased you three miles to bring it, and I hope 
I've found the right market for it.” And he held 
up the well-filled pocket-book which had been the 
subject of our anxiety. 

“This don't belong here,” said the conductor ; 
«why did you bring it to us?” 

«Well, mister, as I was comin’ over the hill 
back of the cross roads, I see your car stop at the 
corner to take ona passenger. When I got to 
the spot there lay this pocket-book. Then says 
Ito myself, if I can catch that car, the man who 
lost it ‘can have his own again.’ So I whipped 
up Dobbin and drove ahead.” 

“You're out of your reckoning, entirely, man. 
We stopped to drop a passenger, not to take one. 
And the gentleman who left us, and who probably 
dropped the money while getting into his car- 
riage, went directly home down the road to the 
eft.” 

“I’m sorry, I’m dreadful sorry; I came three 
miles out o’ my way to find the owner, for my 
road turned square to the right; and it’s most 
dark now, and Dobbin and I are about used up.” 

“You'd better kept the money, old fellow, and 

got you a new horse,” said the driver of the horse 


you are so brave.” He carried his burden into 
Alexandria. There under a tree, almost the first 
object that met his eyes was the boy, who smil- 
ingly greeted him with, 

‘Well, chaplain, I got through !” 

Not one murmur from beginning to end. This 


| ———_+or___ 
ONE BRICK LAID WRONG. 
| Not long ago some workmen were engaged in 
| building a large brick tower, which was to be 
|carried up very high. The master builder was 
| very particular in charging the masons to lay 
| every brick with the greatest care, especially in 
| the lower courses or rows, which had to bear the 
weight of all the rest of the building. However, 
one of the workmen did not mind what had been 
|told him. In laying a corner, he very carelessly 
left one of the bricks a little crooked, out of the 
| line, or, as the masons call it, ‘‘not plumb.” 
| Well, you may say, “It was only one single brick 
|in a great pile of them. What difference does it 
| make if that was not exactly straight?” You will 
| see directly. The work went on. Nobody noticed 
that there was one brick wrong. But as each new 
| course of bricks was kept in a line with those al- 
ready laid, the tower was not put up exactly 
straight, and the higher they built it the more in- 
secure it became. One day, when the tower had 
been carried up about fifty feet, a tremendous 
| crash was heard. The building had fallen to the 
ground, burying the workmen in the ruins! All 
the previous work was lost; the materials were 
wasted; and, worse than this, valuable lives were 
sacrificed,—and all because one brick had been laid 
wrong at the start. The workman who carelessly 
laid that brick wrong little thought what a dan- 
gerous thing he was doing, and what terrible harm 
would result from his neglect. 





eat; “yours looks as if he was kept on fish bones, 
or something as sharp.” | 

“Kept the money !” said the old man, too much 
astonished at that suggestion to heed the sorry 

un upon his faithful beast; ‘‘How could I keep 
it? Jt didn’t belong to me.” 

“Well,” replied the other, ‘I guess you knew| 
which side your bread was buttered, for the pock- | 
et-book is old "Squire Steele’s, and he’d give you 
something handsome for bringing it back, most 
likely.” | 

“J don’t want nothin’ give me for doin’ my du- | 
ty; my rule is a very plain one—‘Whatsoever ye | 
would,’ you know. So if you, mister,” (turning | 
to the conductor,) ‘‘will see that the ’squire has 
his money, 'll be obleeged to you.” And hand- | 
ing over the pocket-book, the fish vender turned | 
away. 

“He’s a noble fellow,” said one’ of the bystand- 
ers. ‘Very unselfish,” said another. ‘‘A real| 
diamond,” added the third. | 

The old man heard the remarks. ‘None of} 
them names will fit me,” he called out, as he drove | 
off. “I’m only honest, that’s all.”—Springfield | 
Republican. 


| 





AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


A beautiful boy, fair as a girl, was found, when | 

the army had advanced, line facing line, picked | 
up by the rebels, and carried across to their lines. | 
They found they must drop him, and threw him on | 
a wagon, which stood so that the sun direet- 
ly struck it. They gave him a pint of water and 
left him between the lines. The lines fell back, 
both sides picketed, and there, under a broiling 
July sun, he lay without a helper, without a 
word of sympathy. The pint of water was drank 
down at once, then came thirst, burning, con- 
suming thirst, and tht tongue swelled until it 
ressed out of his m_.th, and he could hardly 
reathe. He placed his finger on his throat 
and compressed it, so as with difficulty to 
draw breath; he threw up his cap; eight times 
was it fired at from one side or the other; at 
length one of the officers ran across, rescued him, 
and took him to the hospital. He was placed up- 
ona couch and examined. They were unable at 
first to reduce the swelling of his tongue; they 
gave him stimulants to bring up his strength, un- 
til the time for amputation had come. The sur- 
geon struggled with himself. Said he: 

“IT cannot tell him; so fair. and delicate, and 
pure and girl-like, it will kill him; you,” said he 
to the chaplain, ‘‘must tell him.” 

He tried to devise means of softening the 
harsh truth, and at length said, coming boldly up 
to him, relying upon his fortitude, ‘‘Your leg 
must come off this morning.” 

_He turned his face away, put his hands up to 
his eyes for a few minutes, wiped away two pearly 
tears, and said: ‘*How soon, chaplain ?” 

Then his face was covered with a cloth saturated 
with chloroform, the limb removed; gathered up| 
and secured rapidly, like magic, were the bleed-| 
ing ends of those life ducts. Suddenly he came 
forth from unconsciousness and said: O! chap- 
lain, why did you do that?—why did you let me 
come back from sleep before it was done ?” 

“Thank God, my boy, it is all over,” and 
such a smile of gratitude to him and to God! 
Day after day the chaplain used to hold his head 
upon his lap, and stroke his curls, and talk to 
him, until one day the rebels came down and got 
Possession of him. Again he was retaken. The 
surgeon then feared that he must die. He told| 

im he must take a long journey to Alexandria, | 
twenty or thirty miles in an ambulance, just after | 
amputation. ‘*Which will you do, be left to the 
rebels, or go?” 

“T will go.” 

_ The chaplain bade him good-bye! And mount- 
his horse, left for the same place. Before he had 
one far he picked up a man exhausted. As! 

© was carrying him along he came behind an- 
other whose tread he noticed as being verv care- 
ful, steady, and measured; and when passing he 
observed the fixedness of his eye and the deter- 
mination of his look; and noticed that his limb 
was shattered and swung upon a pivot. Said he: 





up your character. 
you are laying the foundation of that character. 
|One bad habit, one brick laid wrong now, may 
ruin your character by-and-by. 


| 
7 


straight. 


My dear young friends, you are now building 
In the habits you now form 


Remember what 


you are doing, and see that every brick is kept 
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CHOICE OF A VOCATION. 


The Newburyport Herald advertised for a clerk 
to a grocer. In twenty-four hours the advertiser 
came rushing into the office to have the advertise- 
ment taken out. He was so overrun with appli- 
cants that he could not attend to business. In 
the same paper, at the same time, a mechanic, 
practising one of the best of trades, advertised for 
an apprentice. Not a boy sought the place! 
Twenty-seven youngsters wanted to retail sugar, 
ete., to find themselves, when of age, without 
capital wherewith to set up for themselves. But 
no youth desired a trade that would make him 
independent for life, and the knowledge of which 
would be a fortune in itself. A weak regard for 
appearances and a dislike of manual labor were 
stronger than a manly ambition to be able to stand 
and go alone. That is the inference. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





SONG FOR OUR BABY. 
NIGHT. 
The little sparrows have their nest, 
God gives the pretty creatures rest; 
He watches o’er the smallest thing 
That nightly folds its weary wing. 
Sleep! baby, sleep! 
The nodding lilies by that stream 
With folded petals sweetly dream, 
The sleepy daisies in the grass 
Are winking as the night winds pass! 
Sleep! baby, slecp! 
Now drop the fringed and dainty lid 
O’er “sweetest eyes” that e’er were hid, 
And leave your darling baby wiles 
For angels’ whispers, dreamy smiles. 
Sleep! baby, sleep! 


+> 
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LITTLE DOERS, DO ON. 


I thought I would write to you, or for your de- 
partment, about Doing. I once knew a little girl 
of seven years, who lived in a house where there 
was a sick, helpless man, who needed much care ; 
this little girl was very kind to the sjck man, 
though a stranger in the family. She could not 
lift him, for he was a large man, and it took two 
to lift him. He had lost an arm; he had but one 
hand; that she could wash, she could carry him 
water to wash with, and water to drink, to his sick 
chamber; and when his meals were prepared, she 
could carry him his dinner or supper, and thus 
save her mother and older sister some steps. 
But this little girl was tempted not to Do, one day. 
While’she and her mother were in the room alone, 
— a silence of some time, the girl spoke as fol- 

ows: 

‘*Mother.” said she, ‘‘do you never lose your 
patience ?” 

The mother, (perhaps a little convicted,) made 
no reply. The little girl said: 

“Ido, almost, mine. I think, sometimes, I will 
carry no more water to D—— (the sick man.) 
Mr. D—— may come and take him away ;” (he 
had offered to take him.) ‘*Then,” said she, ‘I 
think he is a poor sick man, and can’t help him- 
self, and I will keep my patience and carry him 
water.” 

So she kept-on Doing till D—— died, and when 
she saw him put in the grave, she wept. She had 
stayed alone with him, and waited upon him 
while her mother had gone to the house of prayer, 
and they were company for each other. Now she 
is glad she kept her patience, and kept ‘‘Doing.” 
Perhaps you would like to know what this little 
Doer’s name is: her name is Aga. If she never 

ields to the tempter and always Does right, I 

ope, through grace, she will meet D—— again 





G2" PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! — The 
universal Remedy for internal and external complaints. 

At this period there are but few of the human race unacquaint- 
ed with the merits of the Pain Killer; but while some extol it as 
a liniment, they know but little of its power in easing pain when | 
taken internally, while others use it internally with great suc- 
cess, but are equally ignorant of its healing virtues when applied 
externally. We therefore wish to say to all that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally, and it stands 
alone, unrivalled by all the great catalogue of Family Medicines, 
and its sale is universal and immense. The demand for it from 
India and other foreign countries is equal to the demand at 
home, and it has become known in those far-off places by its 
merits; the proprictors have never advertised it or been at any 
expense in its introduction into foreign lands. 
Price 35c, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle. 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS!!! MOTHERS!!!—Are you disturbed 
at night and broken of your rest by a sick ehild suffering and cry- 
ing with the excruciating pain of cutting teeth? Ifso, go at once 
and get a bottle of MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; 
there is no mistake about it. There is not a mother on earth who 
has ever used it, who will not tell you at once that it will regu- 
late the bowels, and give rest to the mother, and relief and health 
to the child, operating like magic. It is perfectly safe to use in 
all cases, and pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one | 
of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United 


States. DPrice 35 cents. Sold everywhere. 27—tw 





NEW MUSIC BOOK FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL TRUMPET. A collection of Hymns 
and Tunes, Chants and Anthems, appended to which is a Juve- 
nile Cantata, entitled, “THE ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS,” for 
the use of Sabbath Schools. By W.O. and HL. 8. Perkins. Spe- 
cimen copies of this new and excellent book for Sabbath Schools 
will be sent postpaid, for 25 cents. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
27—lw 277 Washington Street. 





oe 
HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove all Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—Lyis 











IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
ViraL PrRINcIPLE OR LirE ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Aleohol, and is pleasant to take. — 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain.” 


dations 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and r 


g@* QUALITY IS THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNESS. 
—One thousand pieces of Crossly’s English Tapestry Brussels, 
comprising the new designs and new colorings for the Spring 
sales, just received by the New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street. One price and cash system strictly ad- 
hered to. 


DOUBLE THREE-PLYS.—Many new patterns added to 
our stock this week. New Eneianp Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 








THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Our best English Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the season at 
importers’ prices. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete—comprising the newest and most 
desirable styles of foreign productions, as well as the favorite 
home manufacturés. New ENGLanp Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 

CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high pri- 
ces.—Our stock is very complete in all the varieties, and will 
be sold without the addition of the recent advance in prices. 
NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—The largest assortment, 
The lowest prices, 
Terms invariably cash. ‘ 
No variation in prices. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried 
on by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FINE CARPETS.—Zerms Cash, and no variations in pri- 
ces.—We have on hand about 2000 yards of cut pieces tine 
English Tapestries and Brussels, which will be sold for less 
than present cost toimport. NkEw ENGLAND Canrret Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 

DUNDEE CARPETINGS.—2 bales, comprising new and 
beautiful styles—the most durable and cheapest Carpets in 
the market—just received by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 
75 Hanover Street. * 








THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry 
and Chintz styles, entirely new, for Spring sales, just opened 
by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street. One 
price and cash system strictly adhered to, 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of the celebrated 
manufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New ENGLAND 
CarpPet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—Crossly's improved Electrotype, a new article, 
quite as durable and beautiful as Brussels, for half the price, 
for sale by the NEW ENGLAND Cakret Co., 7d Hanover Street. 





ROYAL VELVET and MEDALLION CARPETS—the finest 
hing out for parlors and drawing-rooms—for sale by the New 
ENGLAND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invit- 
ed to examine our stock, which is very complete In all its va- 
rieties. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL.—We shall continue to supply our 
customers who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors 
of their dwellings, with carpets from all our departments. 

The most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit 
carpets when desired. NkW ENGLAND Carrgt Co,, 7) Hano- 
ver Street. 





FUNE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. Now opening 
1000 pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever 
shown in this market, by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 
Hanover Street. One price and cash system strictly adhered 
to. 





CANTON MATTINGS, from the recent cargo auction sales 
n New York, just received by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 
75 Hanover Street. These invoices comprise the best Mattings 
imported, from which our customers can be supplied at a price 
much under the market. 

1200 ROLLS Plain and Fancy Canton Mattings, from the 
recent cargo sales, are offered to our wholesale customers at 
very much under the market prices. NkW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETINGS 
CHEAP.—An invoice subject to slight damage by waicr 
chased at Haggerty’s last sale, and for sale by the New 


LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 25- 











ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—Tue TRUE ForRM OF A 
CaTHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 
acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. To 
prevent — into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Vills that require from 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence o1 character, Was the 
study in this development. The dose seldom exceeding ONE, aud 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question of economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, ¢ Us- 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Piles, ail derangements 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. bor Worms 
they are a sure cnre. 

22 For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
4l—oct, jan, april, july. 
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PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per weck besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS Cu., 

i y 23 Water Street, Boston. 





from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials : 


Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Rev. Arthur B, Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, 
Rev. Abm, Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rev. Henry Upham, 
Rev. 8. H. Riddel, 

Rev. P. C. Headley, 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
8. H. Kendall, M. Db, 

W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

J. R. Chilton, M. D., 

HH. E. Kinney, M. D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Thomas C. Amory, Esq., 
Hon. Peter Harvey. 


2” There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give tt a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Brosdway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. ‘ 7--eowly 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Kennepy, or Roxspury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and runing sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 

i to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


wels. 
1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 





ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of all 
having had an unprecedented sale of nearly nts 
It ls recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 


y , the Zr 
For certificates 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most fai 


ade, in fact by all who know it. 
which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely og Price 50 cents and $1; the 











“God bless you! He will carry you through, 


in the kingdom. 


bottle, much the cheapest. careful to get the genuine, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO. 
stm Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 


4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINTT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 

ry, Mass. Price $1 

14—lyis 
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For sale by all Druggists. 
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BOSTON, JULY 7, 1864. 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month} 
from the commencement of the subscription year, | 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | 
be charged. 


THE LANGUAGE WE-USE. 


‘‘Now, Edward, you may tell me what slang 
means.” 

‘Want samples, aunt ?” 

‘No, I thank you.” 

“Well, it is another term for a vulgarism, I 
take it.” 

‘‘Aunt Rosa does not wish for specimens,” re- 
marked Susie, with dignity. 

Edward rose and addressed Susie, with a pro- 
found bow, as follows: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss 
Susan. 


Allow me, Miss Ray, to offer this as the 
most accurate definition the present state of my 
information upon the subject will allow me to give 
—(‘All pop-cork’ in an undertone —and just 
means ‘I take it when you’ve done.’)—‘Slang,’ 





says Webster, ‘is low, vulgar, unmeaning lan- 
guage.” 


‘Yes, that’s so; but pop-cork does mean some- 


’ 
li 


thing; it is the froth that makes a great noise, 
aud the cork tly, and isn’t fit to drink, either.” 


‘But [T cannot give you time to defend all 
your pet phrases, There are actually two tongues 
spoken in English. Take Edward’s two speci- 
mens, or compare ‘schoolma’am,’ with ‘Precep- 


; 
vi 





ess of an educational seminary,’ and you will see 

what [ mean.” 
“QO dear! 

Susie’s verdict. 


One is as bad as the other,” was 


“Yes, extremes meet. Idioms do our common 
work well, this— 
**Hyihfalutin,” soberly suggested Edward. 
“Aunt, that boy can’t speak without—” 
‘Tlitting the mark—beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting, ladies.” 
**Weil,” resumed Miss Ray, ‘‘this decorous fine 


English is tedious and absurd in common con- 
versation. I remember an old gentleman in my 


native village whose elaborate conversation was | 
the dread of the neighborhood. Ie quoted Latin 
continually, named his children Sallust, Cicero, 
ITenestus, Pliny and Prudentia. Nothing de- 
lighted him more than the privilege of naming an 
unfortunate baby. 
christened Mel. 
to be nicknamed, and his schoolmates did not 
know enough Latin to call him ‘honey.’ ” 

“Or bumblebee, more likely ;” langhed Edward. 

“One little girl, called by her learned grand- 
father, Celestia Donna, was called Celeste Dough- 
nut, spite of spelling or meaning. Poor Mr. Miles 
was unendurable. It took him so long to saya 
civil thing that people who had work to do| 
avoided him as they would have done the onalt-| 
pox. After his death, an old book full of fine | 
speeches, which was sold at his auction, a ord 
plete guide to elegant conversation, fell into the | 
hands of the village doctor, a genuine wag, with 
a memory that enabled him to pick out every one | 
of the fine speeches and Latin | 





I remember one whom he} 
Luckily the name was too short | 





quotations that | 
Mr. Miles used to get off with such an oracular | 
air.” | 

‘IIe was'an old humbug, after‘all,” cried Ed-| 
ward, 

“Yes, and aequired the reputation of being a 
very learned man, only to be found out at last. | 
Racy idioms, working-day words will work their 
way up from the shop, or the boy’s play-ground, 
into the best society. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Others that were once fine 


English become worn out and unmeaning, and | 
to be used. What should you think of| 
hearing a minister warn his hearers of the danger 
of ‘popping down into the pit?” 

*] should certainly laugh, aunt.” | 

‘That grave divine, Hooker, used that expres- | 
ion without calling wp any but the most serious | 
thoughts in the minds of his hearers. ‘Not to be | 
named the same day’ was a serious phrase then.4 
‘Fellow’ once meant simply 


cease 


acompanion. It has| 
in one of his poems, | 
tells us, pathetically, that a fair lady had her ‘face 
blubbered with tears,’ yet he introduced an af- 
fected lady into one of his plays, that is always 
using French, and puts into her mouth such words | 
as ‘yrimace,’ ‘chagrin,’ ‘embarrass,’ ‘repartee,’ ‘be- | 
tiny in the good graces of another ;? while he him- 
self employs ‘fougue’ and ‘fraischeur’ as good 
English.” 

**Why, I never heard of them, or knew that 
the others were French.” 

“Yes, but they are as much changed now as 
oblige, and are good English. Prestige, another | 
good French word, yet retains the French accent. 
Our English cousins laugh at us for saying, ‘a 
sight of people,’ but it is good old English, and 


a bad sense now. _Dryden, 


New England city has a little son, now about ten | 


| Destination, he probably meant. 


| gregationalist. 


jhigh above the water at either end. 


| winning movement. 





not an Americanism. Julianne Berners, a dis-| 
tinguished scholar of the fifteenth century, tells us | 
that in her day ‘a bomynable syght of monks’ was | 
good English for ‘a large company of frairs.’” 

‘‘Something like the three degrees of compari- | 
son in Kentucky,” said Edward; *‘a man is either | 
smart, right smart or right mighty smart.” | 

“Yes,” affirmed Susie, ‘‘Mr. Ludlow said he| 
often heard it from—well, the chivalry.” | 

‘‘Boys are especially fond of nicknames. Now, 
in old times, names meant something. John Great- 
head, Billy Longshanks, John Lackland, Plantag- 
enet, with his graceful plume of broom in his hel- 
met ; why, everybody knew the meaning of their 
surnames, and boys are true democrats; they 
want to have titles earned, not inherited. 

**Good, Aunt Rosa!” applauded Edward. 

‘But, Edward, few nicknames are apt or witty, 
and if you must talk slang, why not originate 
something, instead of repeating the cant phrases 
and saucy rhymes that the boys in knee-breeches 
and roundabouts used a hundred years ago? 
College witicisms, too, are handed down until 
worn out.” 

Susie cast a sly glance at Edward. 
ignored Aunt Rosa’s application. 

‘*A severe mathematical Professor at D 
once owned a boney, ill-made horse, that the 
‘Sophs’ nicknamed ‘Old Triangle.” One morning 
‘old Triangle was found drawn upon the black- 
board. It was a speaking likeness. ‘Now we 
shall catch it,’ looked every demure face in the 
class. The Professor opened his calculus with a 
grim smile, and rasped out,‘ Sophomore Watson !’ 
The victim took his place at the board, looking 
too utterly witless ever to have drawn such a 
splendid caricature. ‘Well—now— breaking the 
breathless silence in deliberate accents, ‘you may 
take the card and rub old Triangle down.’ 
Amidst roars of laughter, indicating intense ap- 
preciation of the Professor’s shrewdness, Watson 
obeyed. The wonder was, how did the Professor 
know that horse’s name !” 

“Ah! but there was wit thete, Aunt Rosa,” ex- 
claimed Edward, gaily. 


He gravely 








Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





SIMPLE FAITH. 
We are assured that the following incident is 
literally true : 





The pastor of a Congregational church in a} 
| 


years old, who hopes he gave himself to Christ | 
three years ago. He has a hen, and with her| 


}eggs had managed to collect a little purse of'| 


seventy-five cents, with which to buy more hens | 
in the spring. After hearing an earnest appeal | 
one Sabbath for contributions to assist a feeble 
church in building a meeting-house, he went to 
his mother and told her what a struggle he had | 
had to give up the money for it; and he wanted 
her to go with him to the same spot where he 
gave his heart to Christ, that he might pray there. 
She did so. In the course of his prayer he said: 
‘‘Here, O Saviour, are we two, where we were | 
three years ago when I gave myself to Thee. 
Now meet us here again. And O, give me pow- 
er and strength to part with this money, to help 
build the church, and be with it as it goes from | 
hand to hand until it reaches its consummation.” 
And the little 
Christian brought forth purse and all, and with 
tears in his eyes, told what a struggle he had 
been through, and how glad he was to give it. | 
He thought God would yet give him the hens, | 
somehow. 

When the above prayer and its results were 
mentioned to the brethren and sisters of the little 
church assisted, it was affecting to see them weep, | 
and hear the blessings they invoked upon the lib- | 
eral-hearted little brother at Providence.—Con- | 


| 

GONDOLIERS. 
The skill with which the gondoliers manage | 
their graceful eraft is always admired by strangers | 
who come to Venice, and_is certainly remarkable. | 
The gondola is very long and slender, and rises | 
Both bow} 
and stern are sharp, the former being ornamented 
with a deeply serrated blade of steel, which it is | 
the pride of gondoliers to keep bright as silver; | 
and the poop having a small platform, not far be- 
hind the cabin, on which the gondolier stands | 
when he rows. The danger of collision has al- | 
ways obliged Venetian boatmen to face the bow, | 
and the stroke with the oar (for the gondolier | 
uses but a single oar,) is made by pushing and | 
not by pulling. A surprising degree of art is | 
thus required to keep the gondola’s head straight | 
with all the strokes made on one side, and the | 
sculling return of the oar blade, preparatory for 
each new stroke, is extremely ditlicult to effect. | 
Under the hands of the gondolier, however, the | 
gondola seems a living thing, full of grace and 
The wood work of the little 
cabins is elaborately carved; the cabin is usually | 


| furnished with mirrors, and the seats are luxuri-| 


ously cushioned. The sensation of the gondola’s | 
progress felt by the occupant of the cabin as he | 
falls back upon these cushions, may be described, 


ito the female apprehension at least, as ‘‘too de-| 


lightful.” The cabin is removable at pleasure, | 
and is generally taken off and replaced by awn-' 
ings in summer. But in the evening, when the! 





fair Venetians go out in their gondolas to take air, | 
even this awning is dispensed with, and the long, | 
lithe boat glides darkly down the Grand Canal, 
bearing a dazzling freight of white tulle, pale- 
faced, dark-eyed beauty, and flashing jewels.— 
Correspondence of the Advertiser. 
—_——_~+o 

STOPPED THE DUKE. | 

In England, some years since, a farmer's boy | 
was sent to a certain gate in order to keep it shut, 
and thus prevent the many hunters who went that 
way from trampling down his master’s grass. 
After he had been at the gate a short time, a gen- 
tleman came upand asked him to openit. “No,” | 
said the lad; ‘‘I was placed here to keep it shut.” | 

The gentleman became indignant and expostu- | 
lated with the boy. 

‘Don’t you know who I am? 
of Wellington.” 

The lad said he did not mind who he was. The | 
duke, remarking that the lad was doing his duty, | 
said he ought to be rewarded, and gave him half! 
a sovereign. Away ran the boy, skipping across | 
the field and shouting to every one whom he met: | 

‘‘Ah, I have done more than Bony could do; I 
have stopped the Duke of Wellington.” | 


I am the Duke | 


——— +e —__— 


THE WASP AND THE BEE. 


A wasp met a bee that was buzzing by, 
And he said, “Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 


“My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.” 


“Ah, cousin,” the bee said, * ‘tis all very true; 
Sut if I had half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 


“You have a fine shape and a delicate wing; 
They own you are handsome; but then there's one thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


“My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I'm a humble and innocent bee.” 





From this little story let people beware; 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 
They will never be loved, if they're ever so fair. 
JANE TAYLOR. 


a | 
| 





THE MUSHROOMS. 


The mother sent her little Katrina into the | 
woods to gather mushrooms for her father, who | 
was very fond of them. Presently the child came | 
back with a full basket, and said: ‘I have plenty | 
now, mother, beautiful ones! Not those ugly 
gray things such as you have there. I saw many 
of those, but I would not pick them. See! mine | 
are scarlet and edged with pearls.” | 

The terrified mother snatched them away. | 
“My child!” said she, ‘the scarlet mushrooms 
edged with pearls are toadstools, and all who eat | 
them must die; but the ugly gray things you de-| 
spise so much make delicious food. And so 1 

| 
| 
| 





the world, dear child, honest virtues make no 
show, but many vices are briiliant, and their very 
brightness leads to destruction. Sins that prom- 
ise much pleasure are but scarlet poisons edged 
with pearls.” 





How humor comes out even on the battle-field: | 
A Prussian, named Kuhn, belonging to our| 
battery, makes us laugh sometimes. At Gettys-| 
burg he ‘‘captured” a straggler who was attempt- 
ing to pass to the rear through the cemetery, 
where the battery was stationed, and demanded, | 
“Where you go? You wounded ?” 
“Yes,” answered the doughboy, showing some | 

} 


blood on his sleeve, in which Kuhn noticed there 
was no hole. | 
“You bees a liar!” exclaimed Kuhn. ‘You| 
rub it on adet horse. “You bees a coward! You} 
goes pack to your regiment, and vights vot you | 
gits paid for!” Kuhn enforced the advice vigo- 
rously with a strap, and the man went back. 





Netty, who is a member of the infant class, 
came home from Sabbath school, the other day, 
bringing a picture book which had been given her | 
as a reward of merit; as she stood beside her | 
mother, eagerly displaying the new treasure, she | 
said, ‘‘Mother, when I saw the teacher coming | 
round with those new books, my heart laughed | 
right out loud.” 


| 
aie 


sent to a mill one day, and the miller said, 

‘John, some people say you are a fool! Now, 
tell me what you do know, and what you don’t | 
know.” ~ | 


| 
Joun was thought to be very stupid. He was | 
| 
| 


“Well,” replied John, ‘I know millers’ hogs | 


" | 


are fat 
“Yes, that’s well, John! 
you know 2” 


Now, what don’t | 
' 


THE mosquitoes commenced the summer cam- 


paign with great vigor, but the cool weather of | 


ast week damped their ardor somewhat. 


| whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. 


| Hair from falling out, and is: the most economica! 


i 
**T don’t know whose corn fats °em !” | 


eS 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 


MES. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 





Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest s 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tew ye 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIE 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMTY, 


ale iz 
ars, 5 
depts fr 
Liverpog 


the Heir, pre 
ita beauty) 
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is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing ajo, 
often restores, and never-faills to invigorate, beautir = 


iy 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and dispoat 
it to remain in any desired position. J 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


N , 
toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearance one 


edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes alj dandrug 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 


4 . and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


ee” 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
ewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE, 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston, 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me. 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hay. 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pron 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED, 

The tollowing are the principal objections urged§aguinst Sewing 

Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2.—Liability to get out of order. 

3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—lucapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


unced 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE SLLTCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor KAYVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nausook Masi, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number, Liaving neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the leas 
possible trictiun, it runs as smocth as glass, and is 

Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 

It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. <A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, Without fatigue or injury to health. 

its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all thuse who may desire to supply them 
selves With a superior article, to call aud examine tus UNKI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 
CUACH MAKEKS, 
MVOP-SKIRT MANUFACTUREKS 
SHIRT and BUSOM MAKES, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
LE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 





WILL 


Price of Machines Complete. 


No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, 
GRA VOTER, COMIN ocscccsccdeccecccescesece 
2, Small Manutacturing, with Extension Table.. 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table. 
No. 3, Large Manutfacturing, for Leather, with Rollin 
SE GE Si ccvcccenccqnediientececosece 


Braider 


No. 
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a! 
Agents wanted for all townd* PE cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not alreaQy established, to whow a lib- 
eral discount will be given. 


TkRMs, invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 


SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BUSTOX. 
luo—imis 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
| PIANO FORTSES, 


| At their New Warerooms, 


Our | 272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





Irish ‘thelp,” who is spending her first summer in | 
America, complains that the ‘“‘little bastes are | £27 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scalé 
pinching” her all the time; ‘‘an’ sure there's no | Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridgt 
such pests in Ireland.” | producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our heme 
| manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
A Poor widow was asked how she became so | "e2test and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
much attached to a certain neighbor, and replied | (9 aera tat vm mi aed: se wt — 
that she _was bound to him by several cords of | ipaiinigihtninie taabaneaeihdctilian ta lichen aint tinetiis 
wood which he had sent her during the hard win-| jyustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applie#- 
ters. : | tion. 32-ly 
’ A uitTLe boy running along stybbed his toe | 
and fell on the pavement, | 
‘‘Never mind, my little fellow,” said the by-| 
stander, ‘‘you won't feel the pain to-morrow.” | 
**Then,” answered the little boy, **] won't cry | 
to-morrow.” 


—— 
—— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED 70 


| 

. a6 | Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari- 
» Ne - | , ’ 

A RUMSELLER at Franklin, N. H., was visited, | aniem, Ne Controversy: 


not long since, by two hundred ladies in-proces- | 
sion, who politely informed him that he must sbut | erty so rnigggpaonets.. ~ 
up shop and leave town, or he would be assisted | OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
to do both. He didn’t wait for the assistance. | No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if 
| one month of the commencement oft 
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